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be useful, the aim should be to prevent any infection of the milk supply. This can only be achieved by the complete eradication of the disease in dairy cattle. While such measures were being taken, all milk supplies other than those from herds known to be free from the disease would require to be efficiently pasteurised. The Report of the People's League of Health made the following recommendations for diminishing human tuberculosis of bovine origin :
(1)  The aim should be to diminish and eliminate the disease from herds of cows, so that all milk should be free from infective organisms.
(2)  Facilities for the elimination of infective cattle should be improved.
(3)  The public should be protected at once by measures such as :
(a) More active aid and encouragement to producers to produce milk certified free from tubercle bacilli.
(6) An extension and enforcement of general hygienic measures in connection with milk.
(c) The larger Urban Authorities should be permitted to require all milk sold by retailers within their areas to be obtained from cows free from tuberculosis, or to be efficiently pasteurised, this scheme to be extended later to all districts.
(d) The effect of a compulsory system of pasteurisation should be studied as regards the nutritional value of the article and its influence upon the question of milk distribution.
Whatever measures are decided upon, they should be put into operation with the minimum of delay, in view of the serious results of infection by this disease. (b) Contagious abortion. The presence of the Brucella abortus in the milk of cattle affected with contagious abortion and the cause of brucellosis has been recognised for over twenty years. The proportion of affected animals which secrete this organism in their milk has been variously estimated from as low as 20 per cent, to as high as 50 per cent., although it is probable that the incidence of the disease in dairy cattle is no higher than is the case with tuberculosis. It may be true to say that 50 per cent, of the herds are infected with the causative organism, but this does not mean that 50 per cent, of animals are affected by the disease. Between 20 per cent, and 40 per cent, of raw milk samples have been found to contain the organism which is now recognised as the cause of undulant fever in man, bulked supplies being most heavily infected and it is quite likely that every person drinking raw milk must be exposed to infection at one time or another. Affected persons exhibit all the symptoms found in an attack of Malta fever/due to Brucella mditensis found in goat's milk, while there is a very close relationship between Brucella abortus and Brucella wielitensis.
Since 1917, 219 cases are known to have occurred in this country, while during that period, there has been a steady, but slow, increase in the incidence of the disease. Since 1930, however, this increase has been more rapid. Wilson has stated that between 400 and 500 cases of undulant fever occur annually in this country, the majority being due to milk-borne infection. As an instance of what is happening, four cases of the disease were reported from Hertfordshire during 1947. In each case infected raw milk had been consumed and one of the supplies which were implicated was obtained from a tuberculin-tested herd. A milk supply, infected with this organism, can be stopped at the source by section 25 of the Food and Drugs Act, 1938 but the duration of the stop notice is not specified. Indeed, in these days of milk shortages, this might be undesirable, and power is provided under the Milk and Dairies Regulations, 1949 to ensure that such infected milk is heat-treated before it is delivered to the consumer,